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She things they say 


QUOTES 


Full Advantage. Since the armistice talks 
began last July, there has been a great 
change in the military position in Korea. 
The Communist forces have taken full 
advantage of the lull in the fighting to 
reinforce, re-organise and re-equip their 
armies. The size of the force in the field 
against the United Nations’ Command is 
not far short of one million men, com- 
pared with a total of just over 500,000 
last July. Although the number of enemy 
formations has been increased, this rein- 
forcement has largely consisted of build- 
ing existing units up to full strength. 
The fresh troops are mainly Chinese. 
At the same time, the enemy’s strength 
in armour and artillery has steadily 
mounted. They are now believed to 
have over 500 tanks and self-propelled 
guns. There have been large increases in 
the numbers of anti-aircraft and anti- 


tank guns, heavy mortars and field artil- | 


lery. Rocket launches have also made 
their appearance. 

Despite our air superiority over the 
immediate battle area, the enemy have 
also been able to build up large stocks of 
all types of supplies during the past ten 
months. There has been a marked 
increase in the size of the enemy air 
forces, which have about 1,800 aircraft 
compared with some 1,000 aircraft last 
July. About a thousand of these aircraft 
are jet fighters, mostly MIG 15s. 

There is no evidence at present of an 
imminent enemy attack, but with their 
reinforcements, the Communists are now 
in a position to launch a major offensive 
with little warning and could maintain 
the initial pressure of their attacks for 
some time. WINSTON CHURCHILL in the 
House of Commons, on May 28. 


Development Areas. We cannot yet 
think that we have solved the problem 
of the Development areas. We are far 
from it. We are disturbed today that we 
still have a much higher incidence of 
unemployment than the rest of the 
country; that we have this general back- 
ground of rising unemployment, which I 
hope can be contained, and we still have 
the fundamental problem of some further 
and fairly substantial redundancy in 
some of the basic industries. Against 
that background, I think the decision to 
cut by very nearly £3 million the capital 
expenditure in the Development areas, 
very nearly half the expenditure on new 
factories is deplorable. I hope that the 
Government will have another look at 
this problem and that they will try to 
restore the previous position. FRED 
WILLey, M.P., in the House of Commons 
on May 29. 


A British Record. There is also the 
question of the London Airport, which I 
think is the only international airport 
where a bona fide traveller cannot obtain 
a drink except in permitted hours. I 
have travelled a great deal by air and find 
that after many hours in a plane one is in 
need of a stimulant... JOHN RODGERs, 
M.P., in the House of Commons on 
May 9. 


Britain’s Mission. We in the Labour 
Party have had our differences in the past 
year on the extent and speed of British 
rearmament: but on two aspects of it we 
are completely united—firstly, that mili- 
tary defence must have no over-riding 
priority, for the development of the 
backward areas of the world is of equal 
importance in the conflict of ideologies 
and power groups; and secondly, that it 
must be genuinely defensive. We would 
never give way to any pressure by 
fanatics in Washington (not, indeed by 
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the present American administration, but 
who knows what may happen after the 
November election?) who want to ‘teach 
Russia a lesson’ or have a ‘show-down’ 
now and turn the United Nations’ stand 
against aggression into a crusade against 
Communism on the Chinese mainland. 
We feel less confident that Mr. Churchill 
—who said that we must co-operate with 
the Americans ‘at all costs’—would 
resist such pressure; or that he has 
learned all the lessons of Korea... . | 

The Labour Party deplores much that 
has taken place in Eastern Europe—in 
particular, the martyrdom and oppression 
of some of our own comrades. But even — 
to liberate them we cannot contemplate 
starting a third world war, an atomic 
war. As Socialists, we reject the sterile 
policy of the military ‘containment’ of 
Communism. Our mission is to approach 
the Russians neither as satellites nor as 
enemies, but as equals, to convince them 
that they need not fear attack. Tom 
DRIBERG, speaking for the Labour Party 
at the French Socialist Party’s National 
Congress on May 24. 


Habit of Peace. Having accepted the 
principle that no dispute between nations 
should be settled by force of arms— 
force does not prove who was right and 
who was wrong—therefore recourse to 
warlike measures should be prohibited. 
Any nation which resorts to force should 
be compelled to face the fact that thereby 
it finds itself in economic or military 
conflict, not only with the country with 
which it is in immediate dispute, but with 
the whole of the world. If we live up to | 
that principle we shall have gone a long 
way in the direction of causing each 
nation to regard warlike operations against 
another nation as unthinkable and 
impracticable. The habit of peace will 
grow. HERBERT Morrison at Copen- 
hagen on June 4. 


Fanaticism. Dread of the hydrogen bomb 
promotes fanaticism, and fanaticism is 
more likely than anything else to lead to 
actual use of the hydrogen bomb. 

The desire for a fanatical creed is one 
of the greatest evils of our time. Every 
fanatical creed essentially involves hatred. 

Unemployment, illness and old age do 
not deserve punishment, and should not 
be allowed to bring avoidable suffering. 

Some people who think it is right to 
love your neighbour as yourself think it 
tight to hate those who do not do so. 

Under Capitalism, the incentive is fear 
of starvation; under Communism, it is 
fear of drastic police punishment. Neither 
is quite what the Democratic Socialist 
wants. BERTRAND RUSSELL, in his latest 
book. 


East-West Trade. The Board of Trade 
have, in fact, been pressing the Russian 
representatives in London for six months 
to buy British consumer goods, especially 
textiles, and have expressed their readi- 
ness, in return, to take comparable goods 
from Russia. In support of this suggestion, 
a number of British textile manufacturers 
have been advised to send samples and 
quotations to the Soviet Trade Dele- 
gation. But there has been no response 
from the Russian side either to these 
approaches, or to the suggestion made by 
the Secretary for Overseas Trade at the 
recent session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe that Eastern Europe 
should take more textiles from the West. 
Board of Trade Journal on April 19. 


Be Prepared. Mr. Cyril Osborne, M.P , 
yesterday told the Incorporated Sales 
Managers’ Association at its annual con- 
ference here that the country must be 
prepared for a slump greater than those 
of 1921 and 1931, that there would be 
more bankruptcies in the next year than 
in the last six, and that if present wage 
demands were enforced it would mean 
two million unemployed and would cut 
rations by half. These grim prophecies 
he qualified by the words “‘unless we 
have the courage to look at the facts.” 

Neyer again, he said, were we going to 
control the economic destinies of the 
coloured peoples, and not one man in a 
thousand, including employers, had the 
faintest idea of the economic crisis that 
faced us. Privileged people like his 
audience and himself had no right to 
exhort and nag their workers to do things 
they themselves were not prepared to do. 
“The golf courses are packed too many 
days in the week for my liking.” MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN, May 19. 


Off the Record. Lord Woolton was 
speaking off the record to the Authors’ 
Club, but it would be a pity if his speech 
on “The Future of Britain” went 
unrecorded.... I shall be indiscreet 
enough to mention his remarks on 
Lancashire, his own county. It was, he 
said, a beautiful land before the careless- 
ness of the businessman in search of 
quick wealth desecrated it. TANFIELD in 
_ the DAILY MAIL on June 6. 


News Chronicle 
‘““My true motive is to cap a lifetime of struggle by putting 
South Korea on a broader Democratic basis” 


DEMOCRATS’ DILEMMA 


WHEN THE KOREAN war broke out two years ago, the prompt response of the 
United Nations, so different from the hypocritical jabberwockery of the League 
on similar occasions, received immediate applause. The approval was heavy- 
hearted, but it was given because men knew they must have the courage to make 
war on war. Cleinent Attlee remarked at the time that he did not particularly 
admire the Syngman Rhee Government of Korea, but he added that our opinion 
of Mr. Rhee was not the main question. The main question was whether the 
United Nations should leap to the defence of a republic recognised by most of 
its members and admitted to its own Assembly. The answer could only be yes. 
The niceness or nastiness of Mr. Rhee did not come into it. 


Now that thousands of British, American and other lives have been sacrificed 
in defence of that affirmative, Mr. Rhee seems to think that all they died for 
was the licence of Syngman Rhee. An emigre from his country for two genera- 
tions (Fact, July 1950), Rhee combines the autocratic passions of a petty 
Eastern potentate with the bungling inexperience of a Western interloper— 
a unique pair of disqualifications. He is now busy thrusting his opponents into 
jails, the better to rig the elections which sooner or later he knows he will be 
obliged to hold. 


The hero of The Doctor’s Dilemma, asked to sacrifice one of his dull honest 
friends to save the life of a brilliant but unscrupulous artist, felt that the act of 
saving the man’s life would make him somehow responsible for the worthiness 
of the life saved. So it should be with the United Nations. You do not become 
worthy just because the Communists have attacked you, any more than you 
become virtuous because you have been bitten by a mad dog. Some fight 
tyrants because they hate tyranny; others, merely because they would rather 
tyrannise than by tyrannised over. Social Democrats must make that distinction 
quite clear to Mr. Rhee. We have no use for tyrants, big or small, red or black. 
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THE MONTH 


CO-OPERATORS 
AT MARGATE 


WHITSUN WEEK-END saw more than 
2,000 delegates assembled in the 
Winter Gardens at Margate for the 
Eighty-third Annual Congress of the 
British Co-operative Movement. They 
heard the General Secretary of the 
Co-operative Union announce some 
remarkable figures of membership and 
trade. At the end of 1951 there were 
close on 11 million members of retail 
Co-operative Societies (10,933,841 to 
be precise) an increase of more than 
24 per cent over 1950. Their combined 
retail trade amounted to £663,857,422 
(an increase of 8.16 per cent). 

As they listened to the Presidential 
Address on Monday morning and 
skimmed through the 300-page report 
of the Central Board, delegates had no 
illusions about the impact of politics 
upon our Movement. Thirty-five years 
ago Co-operators were forced into 
active political organisation in sheer 
defence of their right to trade freely 
on the basis of mutual ownership and 
democratic control. In 1917, when the 
Co-operative Party was born, Co- 
operative membership was a mere 
3,800,000 and Co-operative trade 
amounted to no more than £142 mil- 
lion. Today the Co-ops have three 
times that number of members and 
nearly five times the trade. 

Lord Williams began his Presiden- 
tial Address with an exposé of the 
Conservative Party and the Govern- 
ment. The Tories’ budget policy, he 
said, will undoubtedly affect Co- 
operative trade. To mitigate some of 
these effects he called for a re-awaken- 
ing of ‘the co-operative conscience’ ; an 
intensive campaign to increase mem- 
bership, to encourage individual Co- 
operators to increase their share and 
other deposits, to increase the pur- 
chases of Co-operative Societies 
through Co-operative Wholesale and 
Federal Societies and ‘in particular to 
increase substantially the sales of 
Co-operatively produced goods and 
services.’ 


Finance. Four important policy 
statements were considered and 
endorsed by this Congress. The first, 
on financial policy, was concerned to 
meet the problem posed by the Move- 


LORD WILLIAMS ADDRESSES CONGRESS 


ment’s decreasing capital resources and 
increasing capital needs. Co-operative 
Societies are, at one and the same fime, 
trading organisations and thrift insti- 
tutions. Because members’ share and 
loan holdings are withdrawable at 
short notice Societies must balance 
their need for capital to finance trading 
developments with the necessity for 
adequate liquid resources to meet 
possible heavy demands. 

Progressive inflation has meant that 
Co-operative surpluses have had to be 
stretched to cover inflated sales values. 
Dividends are therefore dropping 
(Co-operative dividends are paid out 
on the value of the purchases each 
member makes). At the same time, 
because of the rise in living costs, many 
members no longer leave their divi to 
accumulate as share capital and in 
some cases are withdrawing some of 
their savings with Societies. 

Co-operative loyalty to the Labour 
Government and their wholehearted 
support of its cheap money policy has 
led to unexpected difficulties. Societies 
invested heavily in Daltons and other 
Government securities and are now 
faced with the prospect of considerable 
capital losses when they need to con- 
vert these investments into liquid 
capital to meet current demands. So, 
as the report states, although the 
Movement has adequate resources at 
the present time, there is a significant 
decline in the capital position which 
must be arrested. 


Agriculture. In the statement on 
agricultural marketing, Co-operative 
strictures on the Agricultural Market- 
ing Acts were repeated. Co-operators 
recognise the need for orderly mar- 
keting and are anxious to see improve- 
ments in the efficiency of distribution. 
What worries them is the nature of the 
Committees which are set up under 
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Marketing Schemes and the method 
by which such schemes are initiated. 
In the words of the Lucas Report the 
1931 Act gave to the Marketing 
Boards ‘the powers of a statutory and 
inviolable monopoly.’ 

The Act of 1949 confirmed most of 
these powers and did almost nothing 
to open up the Boards to consumer 
influence. Only producers may submit 
a marketing scheme to the Ministry of 
Agriculture to approve. Only pro- 
ducers may vote on it and any Board 
set up must be elected ‘as to a great 
majority of its members by the pro-. 
ducers.’ Co-operators ~recommend 
proposals which would give the right. 
of initiating marketing schemes to. 
Commissions appointed by the Mini-. 
sters of Agriculture and Food jointly : 
‘to study marketing in the widest pos-. 
sible terms’ and ‘submit proposed| 
schemes to promote efficiency of! 
marketing at all stages to protect con-- 
sumers’ interests.’ 

Finally the statement calls for the: 
implementation of Labour’s promise, 
given in Labour and the New Society,, 
to encourage and develop voluntary, 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 
The growth of these since the war has 
been almost phenomenal. Today 7¢. 
per cent of all farmers are members ot 
Agricultural Societies and in 1949 
their sales amounted to not less thar 
£56 million. | 

Co-operators now look forward tc: 
the establishment at the Ministry ofi 
Agriculture of a Department to foster 
the development of Agricultural: 
Co-operatives with which Consumen 
Co-operatives could work out the’ 
efficient marketing arrangenients, 
envisaged long ago by the Co-operative 
Party in its policy on food productions 


Meat and Milk. The other policy, 
statements approved by Congress con 


f 
- 


cerned meat and milk. These state- 
ments each reflect the Movement’s 
belicf that Labour must recognise 
Co-operative enterprise as an essential 
form of social ownership. 


Rearmament. On Wednesday morn- 
ing delegates considered their attitude 
to the rearmament policy. After a 
~ lively, hard-hitting debate they decided 

on acard vote to turn down by 6,780 
votes to 4,561 a resolution protesting 
against ‘the huge sums of money 
being spent by the Government on 
rearmament so resulting in a lowering 
of the standard of living of the 
people. An amendment congratu- 
lating the Co-operative and Labour 
Members of Parliament who voted 
against the rearmament proposals was 
heavily defeated by 9,866 to 1,291. 

_ Other resolutions protested against 
recent changes in purchase tax (‘pur- 
chase tax is now being paid on wide 
ranges of clothing, footwear and house- 
hold goods, which were formally 
exempt and we reiterate our opposi- 
tion in principle to indirect taxes upon 
essentials’); against the reduction in 
food subsidies and cuts in the social 
services and against Government pro- 
posals to denationalise road transport. 
One resolution demanded that steps 
be taken by the Board of Trade either 
to endorse the new Hire Purchase 
Order properly or to withdraw it 


entirely (honest traders are suffering > 


from the dodges by which unscrupu- 
lous ones are avoiding the restrictions). 


Ubiquitous. Congress reflects the 
ubiquitous nature of the modern 
Co-operative Movement. Its interests 
are extensive and diverse. With each 
succeeding year it seems to grow 
(painfully) more conscious of the part 
it has to play in the building of a new 
Britain although it still has to be 
convinced of this. Is it too much to 
hope that it may one day realise it has 
an equal responsibility in the building 
of a new world? HAROLD CAMPBELL. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL TO 
THE RESCUE 


MR. CHURCHILL’s highly dramatised 
visit to the United States soon after he 
returned to power achieved nothing 
remarkable in the way of political or 
diplomatic results. Anglo-American 
- relations are, if anything, slightly more 
strained today than they were nine 
months ago. But while staying with 


his friend Bernard Baruch in New 
York, Mr. Churchill made a discovery 
which has brightened his own life. 
Mr. Baruch persuaded the Prime 
Minister to try out a hearing aid. 

On his return to Britain, Mr. 
Churchill began, cautiously at first, and 
then with increasing confidence, to 
master the use of one of these aids in 
the curious accoustic atmosphere of the 
House of Commons. Microphones 
and hidden loud speaker-amplifiers 
with a complex system of volume con- 
trol make the Chamber of the House a 
difficult place particularly at Question 
Time, for anyone who is slightly hard 
of hearing. Now, thanks to Mr. 


HILARY MARQUAND 
Charges will go 


Baruch’s persuasions, Mr. Churchill is 
able to hear distinctly and to deliver 
the swift and apposite retort with 
sparkling wit or crushing sarcasm as 
the occasion may demand. 

Mr. Churchill is not the only one to 
benefit from Mr. Baruch’s advice. The 
thousands of deaf people in Britain 
might well consider sending the 
American Elder Statesman a message 
of thanks and goodwill. For when Mr. 
Churchill went to the United States 
the Government’s new National Health 
Service Bill was in draft. When it was 
published it provided for charges to be 
levied on certain ‘appliances’—and 
among them were hearing aids and 
batteries. This charge was dropped as 
soon as the Bill reached the Committee 
Stage in the House of Commons, and 
the charges which came into force on 
June 1 following the passage of that 
Bill through Parliament do not penalise 
those who are hard of hearing. 

The deaf gain by this casual and 
accidental interest of the Prime 
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Minister, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who presumably decided to 
impose the charges as a part of a well- 
ordered and nicely calculated piece of 
arithmetic is left to adjust his calcula- 
tions as best he can. 

Mr. Hilary Marquand, who was 
Minister of Health in the last Labour 
Government made the position of the 
Labour Party clear when the Bill 
imposing these charges came up for 
third reading. The charges, which 
arbitrarily impose hardship on certain 
selected unfortunate citizens and bear 
hardest on those who can least afford 
it, will be repealed by a Labour 
Government. 

Mr. R. A. Butler, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, hopes to raise nearly 
£20 million in a full year from the 
Health Service charges. His Big 
Business supporters on the Tory Back 
Benches were furious about the Excess 
Profits Levy, so he changed it while the 
Finance Bill was passing through the 
Commons. The changes meant a 
sacrifice of £26 million in revenue. 
The two figures speak for themselves. 

LESLIE HUNTER. 


INTERNATIONAL | 


NEW HOPE 
AT STRASBOURG 


THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE may well be 
taking a new lease of life. Hitherto it 
has been dissipating its energies in the 
sterile argument between ‘federalists’ 
and ‘functionalists’-—between those 
who want to establish some form of 
European federation and those who 
prefer co-operation between govern- 
ments on practical measures. In this 
argument the Labour Party has been 
the main target for the federalists and 
has been accused of ‘dragging its feet’ 
because it has consistently and re- 
peatedly declared that Britain cannot 
join in any form of European federa- 
iton. 

Although it did not satisfy the 
federalists, the Labour Party’s attitude 
has not been negative or obstructive. 
British Socialists made it plain that, so 
far from objecting to any move 
towards federation, they would co- 
operate fully with any federation that 
might be set up, although Britain 
could not join. Many federalists, 
however, have looked with disquiet at 
the prospect of a European Federation 


without Britain and without Ireland 
and the Scandinavian countries, who 
have adopted a similar attitude. It 
would amount to the constitution of a 
‘Little Europe,’ which would be a 
doubtful contribution to the unity of 
Western Europe. They have conse- 
quently tended to indulge in wishful 
thinking that the Labour Party could 
be induced, under pressure, to change 
its attitude. 


Hopes Dashed. The advent of a 
Conservative Government in Britain 
raised the hopes of the federalists, 
many of whom were misled, by the 
speeches of Churchill and his followers 
while in Opposition, into thinking that 
the Tories would adopt a different 
attitude from the Labour Government 
towards European federation. Dis- 
illusionment was rapid: the Tories in 
Office followed the lead of the Labour 
government, and the federalists again 
seemed to be faced with the dilemma 
of either going their way without 
Britain or renouncing federation. 

Moreover, the Council of Europe 
was in imminent danger of being left 
high and dry between the main streams 
of Western integration: between, on 
the one hand, the defence organisation 
of N.A.T.O. and, on the other, the 
movement towards federation or supra- 
national organisation represented by 
the Coal and Steel Community 
(Schuman Plan) and the European 
Defence Community (Fact, June), 
both outside the framework of the 
Council of Europe. 


New Proposals. It was in this critical 
situation that the new British proposals 
came before the first part of the Fourth 
Session of the Consultative Assembly 
which was held at Strasbourg from 
May 26 to 30. 

These proposals suggest, in very 
general terms, a development which is 
in accordance with the consistent policy 
of the Labour Party towards the 
Council of Europe, and which had, 
indeed, been indicated by Hugh Dal- 
ton in 1950. This was that the Council 
of Europe might be adapted to enable 
its institutions to serve the Coal and 
Steel Community, the European 
Defence Community, and any other 
similar communities that might be 
established. 

These projected Communities, 
which are supra-national in aim, are 
to have a structure similar to that of a 
federal state but with limited functions. 
Their main institutions are to be an 
executive, a court, and two organs 
resembling a federal legislature: (1) a 


body composed of representatives of 
each constituent state on a basis of 
equality; (2) a body composed of 
representatives according to the size of 
the constituent states. The Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress provide a 
loose analogy. In the Coal and Steel 
Community, for example, there is to 
be a Council composed of one Mini- 
ster from each member state, and an 
Assembly composed of a _ varying 
number of delegates appointed by 
national parliaments or directly elec- 
ted. 

The Council of Europe itself is 
composed of a Committee of Mini- 
sters, one from each member state, and 
a Consultative Assembly appointed by 
the national parliaments according 
to a schedule which takes account 
of the differences in population of 
member states; and there is a Secre- 
tariat which provides the adminis- 
trative services for the Committee 
of Ministers and the Consultative 
Assembly. The new proposals suggest 
an examination of the possibility of 
using these institutions for the pro- 
jected Communities. 

If this could be done, it should bring 
the advantages set out in the British 
memorandum: that the Council of 
Europe would be given valuable work 
to do; that the duplication of European 
institutions would be avoided; and 
that the new Communities would be 
provided with ready-made machinery. 
The Labour delegation at Strasbourg 
gave its endorsement in principle; and 
the proposals were generally welcomed 
by the Consultative Assembly since 
they held out the hope of breaking the 
federalist-functionalist deadlock in a 
way which would bring the Council of 
Europe back into the main stream of 
European union. 


Many Difficulties. This does not 
mean that all the problems of the 
Council of Europe have been resolved. 
It only points the way in which a 
solution may be worked out. The 
practical application of the proposals 
will present many difficulties: for 
example, the composition of the 
Assemblies of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and the European Defence 
Community differs from that of the 
Consultative Assembly. In the latter, 
Belgium has 6 delegates, the Nether- 
lands 6 and Luxembourg 3, whereas in 
the Assembly of the Coal and Steel 
Community they are to have 10, 10 
and 4 respectively. There is also 
the problem of the relationship 
between the members of the limited 
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Communities and the other members 
of the Council of Europe; and many 
other questions. 

The majority of the Consultative 
Assembly wanted to push ahead as 
fast_as possible. The final ratification 
of the Coal and Steel Community 
Treaty is expected shortly, and it will 
then come into force. Before the new 
proposals were made, the Consultative 
Assembly had contemplated setting up 
a supra-national European Political 
Authority, and the E.D.C. treaty 
signed last month specifically provides 
for the establishment of such an 
authority. The Consultative Assembly 
adopted a resolution asking the six 
Governments concerned to adopt the 
quickest procedure in drafting a 
Statute for a supra-national Political 
Community. On this resolution the 
Labour delegation abstained from 
voting, as did the leader of the Con- 
servative delegation, although the rest 
of his delegation voted in favour. 


Labour’s Attitude. The basis of 
Labour’s attitude to this resolution is 
that the setting up of a supra-national 
Political Community by France, Wes- 
tern Germany, Italy and the Benelux 


countries is a matter for those countries — 


and any others who wish to join them. 
Since the Labour Party adheres to its 
view, accepted by the Tories, that 
Britain cannot join any supra-national 
European institutions, it is not desir- 
able to intervene in the preparations 
for establishing an institution of which 
Britain will not be a member, although 
the Labour Party has made it clear 
that there should be the closest 
possible association between Britain 
and the new Communities when they 
are set up. 

More serious than this question of 
procedure were the doubts expressed 
by some delegates to the Consultative 
Assembly about the E.D.C. Treaty 
itself—whether it would open the way 
to a reconstitution of a German army, 
whether Western Germany would not 
dominate the European Defence Com- 
munity, whether it would prevent 
Four-Power negotiations, whether it 
might tend to perpetuate the division 
of Germany. It is significant that the 
German Social Democratic Party is 
strongly opposed to the E.D.C. 
Treaty. On one thing most of the Con- 
sultative Assembly was in agreement: 
if and when the European Defence 
Community comes into being, if 


should be within the framework of the 
Council of Europe; but there remains 


considerable difference of emphasis on 
the ‘if? and ‘when.’ 


SAUL ROSE. 


fe 


INDUSTRY 


BACK ON THE DOLE 


THE DOLE has come back to Lan- 
cashire. After years of prosperity the 
queues have moved from the butcher 
shops to the Labour Exchanges. The 
world’s post-war appetite for cotton 
goods has been satisfied. 

Repeated warnings were given about 
the threat of renewed German and 
Japanese competition, artificially bol- 
stered by unemployment and low 
wages, plus the need to modernise our 
own mills. But the leaders of the cotton 
industry deliberately turned away 
from facing reality. 

Ernie Thornton, secretary of the 
United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association, said recently that nearly 
180,000 workers in Lancashire—or 
more than half the total employed in 
the mills—were without jobs. But 
there are hundreds of idle looms and 
thousands of jobless men and women 
in Germany, Japan and India, too. As 
the OBSERVER has reported: ‘In Japan 
some of the leading men in the cotton 
industry are now saying that although 
their spinning capacity is not yet back 
to pre-war, it is already too large for 
the world market, and that Japan 
should divert some of her resources 
to exporting engineering goods and 
chemicals.’ 

The trouble is that fewer and fewer 
countries are importing textiles. As 
the new young nations begin to 
develop their own economies the 
first industry to thrive is generally 
textiles. It has happened in Canada, 
Australia, Turkey, India, Chile, Egypt 
and Mexico. Once these nations were 
among the largest importers of cotton 
goods. Now they are either able to 
produce enough to satisfy their own 
needs or they are producing so much 
that they have decided to. try and 
capture some of the world’s trade for 
themselves. 

In Britain we dare not ignore these 
facts. The challenge of the times can 
only be met by using the double 
weapon of international planning and 
national planning of our own industry 
and production. The former depends 


-on the co-operation of America, 


Japan, Germany, India and ourselves, 
and it may take some time to bring 
about. The latter depends only upon 
the goodwill and good sense of the 
government of the day, the cotton 
workers and cotton experts. 

Private enterprise has failed to look 


LANCASHIRE MILLWORKERS QUEUE UP FOR UNEMPLOYMENT PAY 
Six workers out of ten are without jobs 


after the long term needs of Lancashire. 
In times of boom all the eggs have 
gone into cotton and in times of slump 
they have all got broken. And the 
workers have inevitably been the 
worst hit. What the area needs is its 
own balanced economy. 

During the present crisis its leaders 
have only one solution to their troubles 
—cut purchase tax. This might have 
the temporary effect of reducing for 
a short while the level of unemploy- 
ment, but it would not solve the 
industry’s major problem of how 
to achieve some kind of lasting 
stability. 

Only by some kind of public action 
can the small merchants who play 
havoc with the market in times of 
plenty and scarcity be tamed. Control 
of the ten largest groups in the industry 
would enable the government to plan 
not merely production but a steady 
rate of employment, too. 

Workers in the cotton industry in 
1913 totalled 750,000. In 1950 the 
number was down to less than 300,000. 
And even with this latter total we have 
hit a crisis. Still further reductions in 
the working strength of the industry 
may finally prove inevitable. 

It will need a Labour Govern- 
ment to tackle these tasks. It cannot be 
achieved by a policy of restricted 
credit and dearer interest rates which 
the Tory Chancellor Mr. Butler has 
embarked upon. 

Whole new areas of the world from 
China to Iceland are reaching man- 
hood. The second half of the twentieth 
century will see the development of 
these countries into vast new agricul- 
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tural and industrial centres. The 
quicker we lend them a hand to raise 
their standards of living the sooner 
they will be able to absorb the cotton 
goods which British mills can 
supply. 

It is only by friendliness and co-op- 
eration Letween nations that the trade 
of the world can be kept moving and 
it is only by international trade and 
planning for the home and export 
markets that Lancashire will be able 
to survive the coming testing period. 


MOSS MURRAY 


A YEAR OF COAL 


THERE IS NOTHING very romantic about 
Hobart House—the barracks-like 
building halfway between Buckingham 
Palace and Victoria Station—which 
houses the National Coal Board. There 
is nothing very romantic about Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth, the shrewd 
Yorkshire-born lawyer who succeeded 
Lord Hyndley last August as Coal 
Board chairman. Still less, is the 
anything romantic about the statis- 
tical tables and profit and loss accounts 
which fill the pages of the Board’s 
annual reports. 


Thrilling Story. Yet the Coal 
Board’s report for 1951 tells a thrilling 
story of five years of nationalisation. 
With the passage of the 1946 Act by 
the Labour Government, a new chap- 
ter was opened in the chequered history 
of Britain’s basic industry. And last 
year’s report, a kind of progress report 

turn to page 90 


Taking Work 
to the Workers 


Picture shows an African worker on a coal 
project initiated in Tanganyika, East Africa, 
by the Colonial Development Corporation. 
African workers often trek hundreds of miles 
to the Rand mines of South Africa for 


employment. The disruption of village life 


occasioned by this practice, which draws off 
the youngest, most vigorous members of the 
community at a time when they are most 
needed by their villages and when they 
themselves most need a stable social life, is 


one of Africa’s problems. Although the 
Colonial Development Corporation created 
by the Labour Government is not directly 
concerned with this problem, the Corporation's 
work is bound to make a contribution to its 
solution. In the article on these pages the 
Labour Party’s Commonwealth Officer dis- 
cusses the Corporation’s second Annual Report 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT GOES AHEAD 


RECENT PRESS COMMENT has drawn public attention to 
the accumulated loss of some £44 million shown in the 
Annual Report of the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion for 1951. It is right that the public should know 
how such public funds have been used. A constructive 
interest in the work of the Corporation is valuable. 
There is some danger, however, that disappointment 
at the continued losses may cause us to overlook both 
the importance and the difficulties of the Corporation’s 
task. 

The Corporation was launched with high hopes in 
1947. It had important work to do. For decades 
before the war there had been economic stagnation in 
many of the colonies. What development there had 
been was often lop-sided. Private investment had 
gone into mining and plantation crops and many 
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territories relied too much on the production, for the 
world market, of a single crop or commodity. 

To secure steady progress and rising living stan- 
dards for the colonial peoples a much more balanced 
development of resources was necessary. Private 
investment was still needed but there were many 
essential tasks to be carried out which would yield 
returns only after a very long period, if at all. Private 
firms are not attracted by such investment. The 
Colonial Development Corporation, financed by 
loans from public funds, was to supplement private 
investment by undertaking tasks of this kind. It was 
to pioneer new fields of production and to help 
stimulate by its activities the balanced development of 
the territories in which it operated. 

At the same time Britain’s own trading position was 


in the mind of the Government when the Colonial 

Development Corporation was set up. Exports of raw 
materials from the colonies are important dollar 
earners for the sterling area. The total value of 
imports of manufactured goods into the United States 
of Ametiica in 1947 from all sources amounted only 
to some £250 million. The total imports of food and 
raw materials were upwards of £1,150 millions or 
more than four times the imports of manufactured 
goods. There was a tremendous incentive therefore 
to increase the supplies of tropical produce from the 
sterling area by developing colonial resources. 


AN UPHILL TASK 


The recognition of the need for development to 
improve both the lot of the colonial peoples and the 
dollar earning capacity of the sterling area led many 
people to take a more optimistic view of the possi- 
bilities than was justified by the facts. Those who 
knew better the actual conditions in which the 
Corporation’s schemes were to operate realised that 
economic development of backward territories in the 
tropics would be an uphill task all the way. The aim 
has not become less vital or the Corporation’s work 
less valuable because of its inability to come up to the 
expectations of those who made over-optimistic 
calculations. 

Some of the losses are accounted for by faulty 
estimates, some by unnecessary overheads. Eight 
undertakings suffered from bad management. Most of 
the difficulties, however, are beyond the Corporation’s 
control. Heavy expenditure had to be incurred on the 
Investigation of projects not followed up. Rising costs 
of labour and materials made unprofitable projects 
which were initiated in favourable conditions. Four- 
teen projects were held up and losses incurred by late 
deliveries of machinery and materials. Eleven suffered 
from abnormal weather and most of the enterprises 
have to face ‘the perils of the tropics, vagaries of 
wind, flood and drought, of ravage and disease.’ 
Technical experts for the Corporation’s work are 
difficult to find and expensive when they have been 
found. 


IMPORTANT SUCCESSES 

In spite of all the difficulties the Corporation is able 
to record important successes. The prospects for 16 
of the 53 undertakings now in operation are regarded 
as ‘good.’ A similar number have a reasonable 
chance of success. The future prospects of a dozen or 
so are still uncertain. The remainder are at some stage 
or other of liquidation or replanning. 

The loss so far of £44 millions is disturbing enough. 
Even more disturbing are the difficulties imposed on 
the Corporation by its financial arrangements with the 
Government which as the report points out may 
‘deflect the Corporation from its primary purpose of 
Opening up new fields of development.’ 

The Corporation has no funds of its own. It 


borrows capital from the Government for approved 
schemes, advances being made piecemeal as required. 
These advances have to be repaid within forty years 
and interest is charged on them until they are. The 
rate of interest may vary from one advance to the next 
according to the Government’s own standard for long 
term credit. After the first seven years of operation 
the Corporation must make annual payments to wipe 
off interest and capital. 

Already the interest has risen from 3 per cent in 
1948 and 1949 to 44 per cent in 1952, an increase of 
over 40 per cent in the Corporation’s largest overhead. 
On most undertakings the Corporation incurs new 
capital expenditure over a period of years, but it 
cannot fix the terms for this finance at the time of 
commitment, nor insure against future increases in 
interest rates by drawing money in advance of require- 
ments. Long before the approved sum has been 
drawn, the expected profit may have disappeared. 
Thus in the case of the Corporation’s loan to the 
Malayan Central Electricity Board the return on a 
loan of £33 millions will be reduced from £37,500 to 
£6,425 due to increases in the rate of interest since the 
deal was settled. Given no further rise in the rate at 
which the Corporation borrows from the Government 
before the transaction is completed, the return on 
this investment will be 0.2 per cent. ; 


WANTED—AN OVERALL PLAN 


Since the Report was issued the Government has 
arranged that ten-year loans at 33 per cent will be 
available as an alternative to long-term loans at the 
current rate of interest. But this would not seem to 
solve the basic problem. The fact is that many of the 
projects which would assist the development of the 
colonies cannot by their very nature yield a profit in 
less than, say, twenty or more years. Many of them 
involve a considerable amount of investment in social 
capital—houses, roads, training schemes—which 
yield no financial return. Such elements in the work 
should be financed by grants and not by loans. 

It is clear that if the Corporation is to fulfil its pur- 
poses its enterprises will have to be integrated into an 
overall development plan for each colony or colonial 
area. This is recognised in the Report. In future the 
Corporation will seek more and more to take up 
projects in which colonial governments are prepared 
to participate. The Governments will be expected to 
meet the essential but financially unremunerative 
elements in the job from their own funds or from 
grants under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts. If colonial development is to go forward as the 
Labour Government intended that it should go for- 
ward when the Corporation was established the 
financial position will have to be reviewed. Not only 
will new financial arrangements be necessary foi the 
Corporation itself but the funds available as grants to 
the colonies will have greatly to be extended. 

EDWARD FARMER 
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from page 87 

to the nation, shows in its wealth of 
facts and figures how a_ peaceful 
technical and social revolution has 
been taking place in the pits. 

If ever a decision has been justified 
by events, it is the Labour Govern- 
ment’s decision to give nationalisation 
of the mines top priority in its legis- 
lative programme. 

Despite all the initial difficulties and 
disappointments, this is a Success 
Story. The Coal Board had to start 
from scratch. It has had to weld 1,000 
collieries of widely differing shapes and 
sizes into a unified industry. It has 
had to modernise and mechanise back- 
ward and antiquated pits, to infuse a 
new spirit of comradeship and to 
create new loyalties among men who 
had bitterness in their hearts or who, 
higher in the pit hierarchy, had sworn 
allegiance to the old order. It has had 
to build up a new generation of 
colliers, technicians and mine mana- 
gers. 

Moreover, during the five years, the 
Board has come up against unforeseen 
problems—the cruel winter of 1947, 
the sudden run on coal supplies after 
the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
ups and downs in manpower and 
recruitment, the shortages in steel and 
other essential materials. 


Magnificent Response. The fact that 
we got by and that these difficulties 
were Overcome is due in the main to 
the co-operation by the miners. Last 
year, which started badly, ended well 
because of their magnificent response 
to Mr. Attlee’s appeal for an extra 
3 million tons between January and 
April. 

For the first time since the end of 
the war, the Coal Board’s Chairman 
has been able to look forward to a 
crisis-free winter in 1952, and to say 
that the results of 1951 were ‘in the 
main, not disappointing.’ 

This is a classic example of under- 
statement. By the end of 1951, annual 
output was over 30 million tons higher 
than at the end of 1946. Output per 
manshift was the highest ever recorded, 
and output per man, measured over 
the whole year, was the second highest 
for 50 years. 


Higher Productivity. The increase in 
Output over the five years came almost 
entirely from higher productivity. The 
introduction of new machinery and 
methods, and more efficient working 
at the pits have had immediate and 
concrete results. Between 1946 and 
1951, output cut by machine rose from 


142 million tons to over 170 million, 
and the proportion won by hand 
dropped by a third. In these five 
years, the number of locomotives 
underground increased from 80 to 
450, the old-fashioned ‘tubs’ were 
replaced by nearly 4,000 large mine 
cars and the horse-power of motors 
for underground conveying and load- 
ing was doubled. 

All the time the Board has been 
experimenting with new machinery, 
both with machines for cutting thin 
seams and with American ‘continuous’ 
miners in the most productive coal- 
fields. of the East Midlands. 


Human Relations. Little space is 
given in the national press to the 
remarkable developments in scientific 
research, welfare, education and human 
relations that have only been possible 
under public ownership. 

A lot has been heard about strikes 
and ‘go-slow’ movements. Too much 
coal—6+ million tons in five years— 
has been lost this way. But not one 
stoppage or go-slow has had backing 
from the union, which encourages the 
men to use the very excellent con- 
ciliation machinery that has been 
built up. Last year, half the pits 
in the country were completely trouble 
free. 

On the welfare side, the Coal Board 
has extended the work of the Miners’ 
Welfare Commission which it took 
over. It has speeded up the programme 
of pithead baths, medical centres, and 
rehabilitation centres. In all, 30,000 
men and boys completed preliminary 
training and 15,000 coalface training 
in 1951. Ten thousand youths are 
taking time off to attend courses and 
another 5,000 attend evening classes. 
Since 1948, the Board has awarded 
some 300 university scholarships and 
its ‘Ladder Plan’ aims to give young 
miners every opportunity to qualify 
for skilled and responsible positions 
in the industry. 

This represents the Coal Board’s 
investment in ‘human capital.’ The 
policy in the long run will yield rich 
dividends. 


In the Red. By law, the Board has 
to pay its way over the years. From 
this point of view, 1951 was a dis- 
appointing year. The Board had 
hoped to wipe out the deficit from its 
first year’s working, but ended the 
year with a loss of £1.8 million. There 
had actually been a profit of £21.2 
million on colliery operations, and a 
further £2.8 million on coke and other 
by-products. This made the Coal 
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Board liable to £2 million profits tax— 
more than its total end-year deficit! 
In addition, there was £144 million 
to be paid in compensation to ex- 
owners and interest to the Fuel 
Minister. Towards the end of 1951, 
the Board had to meet a big increase 
in wages, without any corresponding 
rise in the price of coal. It also had to 
bear a loss of £54 million on imported 
American coal. So it ended the year 
‘in the red.’ 

One thing is certain. The Govern- 
ment will not dare upset the prospects 
of rising production by introducing 
any schemes for decentralisation. They 
have been remarkably silent about 
some of the ideas which were put 
forward at the time of the General 
Election. They know full well that if 
the Minister of Fuel, or his Overlord, 
so much as lifted a finger to interfere 
with the structure of nationalisation, 
they would have to deal with 700,000 
angry miners. MARGARET STEWART 


YEAR OF THE COMET 


High above Britain. High above 
Britain this summer stream the con- 
trails of the Comet. They announce 
the beginning of the commercial jet 
age. In the next three years Britain 
will build more than 130 jet and turbo- 
prop airliners—S1 of them Comets. 
These orders are worth £64 million, 
and half of them come from overseas. 

While other nations were tepid about 
using the turbo-jet and prop-jet for 
civil airliners, Britain’s designers and 
manufacturers were pinning their faith 
on the product of the genius of Sir 
Frank Whittle. Their work was made 
possible by BOAC, without whom 
there would have been no Comet, and 
by the Ministry of Supply, who gave 
the first encouragement to the Comet’s 
creators. The Ministry’s order for the 
first two airliners was quickly followed 
by an order for 14 more—later 
increased to 20—from BOAC. 

BOAC’s courage and vision need to 
be known more widely. They ordered 
straight from the drawing-board a 
revolutionary airliner whose first flight 
was many months away. They staked 
their careers on the Comet as surely 
as any captain of industry making one 
of the most important decisions of his 
career. 


Flight from the Red. With these air- 
liners BOAC chiefs hope to have the 
rest of the world flying British in 
greater numbers than ever before. 
Symbolically, they appear just as 
BOAC flies out of the red into the 


THE DE HAVILAND COMET 


Britain rules the skies 


black. For the first time a small but 
clear overall surplus has been made on 
a whole year’s working. 

The fortunes of war allowed the 
United States to produce transport 
planes for all the Allies, while Britain, 
as a result of an agreement between 
the two countries, concentrated exclu- 
sively on warplanes. When peace 
came America had several fine types 
which were immediately switched to 
civil use. But BOAC was left holding 


a handful of converted bombers, 
obsolescent flying-boats, and other 
unsuitable aircraft. 


At one point BOAC had the fan- 
tastic ‘break-even’ load factor of 
115 per cent. This meant that money 
would have been lost even if every 
seat was filled on every flight and a 
few passengers were tied to the wings 
in addition! Gradually, however, old- 


fashioned aircraft have been dis- 
carded, economic replacements have 
been bought from America and 
Canada, staff has been pruned, and 
routes have been rationalised. By 
these means BOAC reduced its ‘break 
even’ load-factor to the more reason- 
able figure of 65 per cent. Last year it 
filled slightly more than this percentage 
of payload space and made a profit. 


Seven Miles Up. ‘Break even’ load 
factor of the Comet I, powered by four 
De Havilland Ghosts, is higher than 
BOAC’s general 65. per cent. This is 
because it can carry only 36 passengers 
and can haul a full pay-load over 
distances of only 1,500 to 1,750 miles. 

At present bookings on the South 
African route are near capacity as a 
result of the novelty, the smoothness 
of its flight seven miles up, where 


bad weather is never encountered. 
Soon Comets will fly to Singapore, 


_and possibly to other Far Eastern 


routes. But this will be the limit of its 
range until the arrival of the Comet II, 
with Rolls-Royce Avon jets. These 
will probably be ready by 1954, when 
the London-Sydney route will be com- 
pleted in under 40 hours, compared 
with 85 hours taken now by piston- 
engined airliners. 

The Avon Comets will be committed 
later to the Battle of the Atlantic—the 
richest dollar struggle in the world. By 
that time tourist planes at cut-rates will 
be an established part of the Atlantic 
scene, and the Comet, which will be 
unable to operate at the lower rates, 
will face stiff competition. 

To fly high-density services along- 
side the Comet, BOAC has ordered 25 
Bristol Britannias—another ‘drawing- 
board’ decision. These prop-jets will 
fly non-stop from New York to Lon- 
don and, in all but the worst weather, 
should be able to make the reverse trip 
without landing intermediately. They 
can carry anything from 50 to 104 pas- 
sengers according to whether it is 
desired to provide first-class or 
tourist-class service. 

Even when BOAC was trundling 
round the globe with Yorks it pro- 
claimed proudly: ‘It’s a small world by 
Speedbird.’ Now, with the Comet in 
service and the Britannia on the way, 
the world is shrinking visibly if you 
look at it from London Airport. 

TERENCE LANCASTER 


BRITONS MUST EMIGRATE 


In this article Joe Binns pleads for the planned emigraiion of families from Britain to the Commonwealth. 
Joe Binns, Labour M.P. for Gillingham 1945-50 is a Commissioner of the Public Works Loan Board 


IT IS GENERALLY agreed that we must do 
certain things to get our economy ona 
sound basis. These things are: 

1. We must produce as much food 
as we possibly can. The agricultural 
producer gives us now a greater value 
for effort than most manufacturing 
producers. 

2. We must produce more goods 
and export more, particularly to the 
dollar areas. 

3. We must plan and arrange in- 
ternally for full use of our resources 
and explore for new raw materials. 

4. We have to get international 
agreements for trade which will enable 


us to export favourably. Also we must 
strive to prevent war. 

These things are not all within the 
power of our own Government. 
Where they are we must ensure 
national efficiency. In great measure 
they are not in our control and we are 
very much at the mercy of other 
nations. We just have to struggle on, 
and no Government nor any Party can 
guarantee SUCCESS. 

There is one thing which if we could 
arrange it would be of enormous 
assistance to us. It will not solve every 
problem, but gradually it might help 
us towards a much greater stability. 


edt 


This idea could only succeed if we 
were able to arrange matters with 
certain of our Commonwealth coun- 
tries. It is difficult to get such agree- 
ments, but it should be less difficult 
within the framework of similar 
cultural and political systems than 
with the whole world. 

World unity and world government 
is the ultimate ideal, but just as we 
must learn to govern a community 
and then a nation, so if we can make 
Commonwealth Government better 
integrated and strengthened could we 
in turn strengthen the greater organisa- 
tions. 


With all the organisation and know- 
ledge and skill now available we 
cannot feed more than 60 per cent of 
our people. 

What is a ‘viable’ population for 
our country? What is the best number 
and of what trades to make us stronger 
economically? No one really knows 
the answer. Many of us think that we 
could look after ourselves much more 
effectively and strengthen the demo- 
cratic countries of the world if we had 
a population not of fifty but of forty 
millions of people. 

In our Commonwealth we have 80 
times the habitable area of Great 
Britain and a white population less 
than one half of ours. In our Common- 
wealth we have potentially the richest 
single area of the world. It produces 
every sort of thing which will grow 
and an abundance of the raw materials 
for modern industrial production. 

The growth of these countries has 
been feeble and halting. There has 
never been a great programme of 
development worked out. When the 
Labour Government took the course 
of speeding the ddvelopment of our 
Colonies we did so because they were 
in our charge and care. The other 
Commonwealth Countries, our Do- 
minions, are Sister States and not 
within our control. It is more difficult 
to arrange things with them. 

Many of us think that the time has 
come for a complete survey of this 
problem. Gordon Walker called for 
such a survey in the recent Debate on 
the Empire Settlement Bill. The 
present Government has refused to 
examine this matter fully. The Royal 
Commission on Population in 
its Report, published in 1949, also 
called for a full investigation. They 
said: 

“By our terms of reference we are 
concerned only with the population 
problem of Great Britain . . . but we 
have thought it necessary to show 
the bearing which the population 
trend of Great Britain has on the 
declared policy of Great Britain and 
of the other countries of the Com- 
monwealth in favour of maintaining 
and strengthening the British element 
in the Commonwealth . . . we urge 
that the problem it presents should 
be studied jointly by the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the other 
countries. It would be necessary to 
bring under review in this study both 
the uncertainties of Great Britain’s 
export prospects and the political 
and strategic implications for this 
island and the rest of the Common- 
wealth of the use of atomic energy 


and others development that affect 
national defence. It will be obvious 
that these factors might alter the 
whole picture by either greatly 
increasing the desire to emigrate or 
dictating a deliberate policy, how- 
ever difficult it might be in execution, 
of re-distributing the man-power of 
the Commonwealth.’ 

Briefly, the general idea of what is 
likely to be the result of such an 
investigation is this: 

1. A recommendation to speed up 
emigration to the Dominions. 

2. A recommendation that the rate 
of movement should be the maximum 
absorption rate of the Dominions. 
Elsewhere in .he Population Report 
such a rate is spoken of as 2 per cent 
per annum. This is equivalent to 
500,000 persons per year. 

3. A recommendation that the 
movement must be voluntary and 
cross-sectional in character. Whole 
families, old and young, should move, 
for otherwise it would harm our 
economy for the old to be left behind. 
The movement would also have to be 
selective in terms of occupations and 
trades. 

Now if such a recommendation was 
made and implemented, our popula- 
tion here could be decreased to forty 
millions in 20 years. That of the 
Dominions doubled (with their natural 
rate of increase) in twenty-five years. 
Such movement has resulted in the 
growth of U.S. population by five times 
since 1861. 

If we presume that such selection 
has been made in a way that would 
best suit our economy, the result for 
us would be: 


HOLIDAY IN 


FROM RIJEKA the little coaster saunters 
south through the maze of sandy scrub 
and olive covered islands which lie off 
the Dalmatian coast. Under the sun 
awning on the forepeak watching por- 
poises gambol in the bow wave were a 
group of war orphans en route to 
spend their summer holidays in some 
southern resort humming quietly 
because it was evening and they had 
been singing continuously since morn- 
ing. 

That was my first and it will be my 
most enduring memory of Yugoslavia, 
the singing of her people. It was not 
furtive, inhibited singing ; it was robust 
and round-mouthed as if one just had 
to sing while changing that tyre, 
scrubbing those clothes, drinking that 
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1. With the same coal production 
we could export another forty million 
tons a year—a very precious asset to 
gain our imports. 

2. We could produce eight-tenths of 
our own food. 

3. We would have strengthened 
trade with the Commonwealth because 
of the servicing of the industries we 
have placed overseas. If we ourselves 
do not help to do this, others will and 
our loss will be great. 

4. We would have aided the greater 
development of world resources outside 
the dollar area and inside a democratic 
system. 

It is considerations such as these 
which lead many of us to demand 
first, full study, and second, a positive 
control and planning of the resultant 
policy. 

The present Government have made 
it clear that they will do little about 
this. The net rate of migration to the 
Dominions is only 70,000 a year. 
Those going are mainly the single 
young people who take with them all 
the capital we have spent on them in 
this country to feed and clothe and 
educate them—a sum of £2,000— 
£3,000 each before they can earn their 
way. They leave behind a country 
which includes increasing numbers of 
the old for the remainder to maintain. 
Such an attitude is natural to the minds 
of our opponents—but not to ours! 

I agree with Shinwell who in his 
speech at Hunstanton on June 9 called 
for a Minister responsible for the 
organisation of emigration—it is time 
we took stock of this issue in the 
Labour Movement. It is pregnant 
with hope for our people. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


wine or watching those porpoises. 

And everyone told us not to go to 
Yugoslavia for our holidays. Those 
who had visited the country since the 
war spoke of currency difficulties and 
tourist vouchers which no one would 
honour, of crumby hotels and ghost 
trains losing themselves inthe night. 
Others advised packets of D.D.T. kept 
on top of the luggage for immediate 
use and there were some who even 
doubted the granting of visas unless 
we belonged to ‘that type’ of organisa- 
tion. 

Maybe that was last year, maybe it 
was the year before, certainly not this 
year because Tito, backed by all the 
power and dynamic of an authori- 
tarian State which believes in itself, 


YOUNG YUGOSLAVIA 
No turning back 


has entered the race to capture the 
world’s tourist trade, and a very mag- 
nificent start he is making. 


Vast Improvements. But one does 
not need to be sharp-eyed to notice that 
Tito is making a magnificent job of 
everything. No matter how prejudiced 
the visitor, no matter how you dwell on 
those comprehensive identity cards 
which every adult must carry, com- 
plete with fingerprints and photograph 
or on the wistful, half-amazed look in 
the eyes of intelligent High School 
girls when you finally convince them 
that anyone can leave Britain at any 
time, it remains inescapable that vast 
improvements have come to the 
country. 

I thought Britain had a monopoly of 
postwar bonny babies. I do not think 
so any more. I thought we were away 
ahead in Social Security. I have 
changed my mind and decided that 
Yugoslavia runs us close, with this 
difference, that over there, if you work 
for yourself, you get no Social Security 
at all. 

To reach a true appreciation of what 
has already been done one must 
remember that in addition to the 
1,700,000—or every ninth person— 
who were killed during the war, an 
approximately equal number were 
either wounded or left seriously ill by 
privations. In other words, almost a 
quarter of the entire population was 
either annihilated or injured by the 
war. 

They lost more than half their 
cattle, half their railway trackage, 
3,500,000 were rendered homeless, 


289,000 farms were totally destroyed 
as were most mines, factories, electric 
plants and a large proportion of 
orchards and vineyards. 


Pulsing vitality. You see few motor 
vehicles, you see everyone—except 
Army officers—in shoddy clothes, you 
know that the workman is not having 
the wonderful food given you in your 
hotel but behind all that, under the 
same hot sky as the tourist sees only 
as the source of suntan you are made 
immediately aware of a pulsing 
vitality and you are made aware of 
criticisms regarding the regime, pro- 
vided the critic is allowed to talk in 
some quiet, unobtrusive place. 

Reckon that the dinar is worth just 
over one farthing—840 to the £. The 
average wage is then 7,000 dinars a 
month, 9,000 perhaps if you work ina 
factory and if you are a judge it will be 
17,000 dinars, fabulous in the eyes of 
your fellow countrymen. For this you 
will work a six day week in most cases 
from 7 a.m. until 2 p.m. when siesta 
time comes round. 


No Income Tax. You pay no income 
tax, a percentage of your wage comes 
in industrial bonds and if you are in 
essential work you get certain goods 
at reduced rates. If you work for your- 
self, and quite a few still do, particu- 
larly in the rarer, highly skilled trades, 
you get nothing at all; but if you 
are an employee of any sort, then 
you get 3,000 dinars monthly for each 


child, free medical assistance for your- 
self and your family and a years’ full 
wages if you are out of work because 
of injury or illness. 

If you are a shockworker, a heavy 
labourer or someone doing trying 
intellectual work you get longer holi- 
days than anyone else. You also retire 
earlier. Outstanding workers get free 
board and lodgings on holiday and on 
vacation members of trade unions are 
given 75 per cent reduction on all 
State railways and a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion at all hotels—also State owned. 

If you wear the Partizani Star, 
symbol of having been among the first 
to answer Tito’s call, then not only 
are you a legendary hero, lauded and 
feted, you get 6,000 dinars a year and 
if you were seriously wounded you 
also get a month’s free holiday. 

If you are the mayor of your town 
you get 10,000 dinars a month salary. 
Being mayor is a full time job. 


Permanent headache. But if you are 
a housewife you will have a permanent 
headache. Most of your husband’s 
7,000 dinars goes on food and bare 
essentials. Half a pound of butter costs 
82 dinars, + kilo of cheese 125 and 4 
kilo of very plain rather dry biscuits 
115 dinars. If you are music mad how 
you will have to save for months to 
reach that 130 dinars to hear Eileen 
Joyce from the cheapest seats. 

In your seeming poverty, however, 
you are healthy, happy and spotlessly 
clean. Behind the centuries old wall of 
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the Diocletian Palace at Split you live 
in narrow twisting alleyways where the 
very paving stones seemed scrubbed. 
Or perhaps you live in some bomb- 
blasted hovel in Makarska, but the 
rickety floorboards will have that 
aseptic appearance one connects with 
hospital corridors. 

Always there is s/ivovitz or nectar- 
like Aruskovac to drink at about 5d. a 
‘double,’ there is singing and dancing, 
a kyak for cruising in the afternoon, 
ballet, theatre and opera if you live 
in the city and no matter where 
your home may be there is chess. 


Difficult and dangerous. Life today ' 


for the Yugoslav is difficult and 
dangerous. A day’s march from his 
capital city, Belgrade, stands the 
poised might of the Red Army and 
throughout the twenty-four hours I 
could hear from my hotel the echoes of 
blasting where air raid shelters and 
defences are being honeycombed 
beneath the cliffs down by the harbour. 

Forgetting differences over current 
problems, however, one gets the im- 
pression that the people are immensely 
friendly towards Britain. They are 
immensely well informed as well. Our 
local elections were political talking 
point number one during my stay in 
the country. 

We may not agree with all of Tito’s 
measures, hotels before homes seems 
the wrong way round, but one is 
bound to admit that the new Yugo- 
slavia certainly appears to know where 
it is going and knows the proper road, 
by its own standards, to reach that 
destination. HAMISH MACKINVEN 


TOWN HALL 


FACT GOES TO FENNY 
COMPTON 


A YEAR OR SO ago the village of Fenny 
Compton was like many another com- 
munity in rural Warwickshire and in a 
wider rural England. The 383 people 
on the electoral roll went to their jobs 
on the farms, the roads, the railway 
and in other industries 10 miles away. 

The Parish Council consisted en- 
tirely of ‘independents’ and Fenny 
Compton had ‘independent’ represen- 
tatives on the Southam Rural District 
Council. Most of the ‘independents’ 
were employers of labour and 
champions of the Conservative Party 
in their spare time. 

The revolution began with the last 


General Election. Many people in the 
village were opposed to the re-election 
of the Conservative M.P. for Stratford- 
upon-Avon, John Profumo, an old 
Harrovian and member of the Carlton 
Club who is by inheritance fifth Baron 
of the late United Kingdom of Italy. 
Instead they wanted to see working 
farmer Harry Hilditch returned in the 
Labour cause to represent the con- 
stituency at Westminster. They were 
not successful, but their efforts had 
begun a change in Fenny Compton. 
They decided to form a village Labour 
Party. Already 102 of the 383 villagers 
are paid-up members. 

First Victory. At the recent local 
elections Party Secretary Jim Cooper 
contested a local seat on the Rural 
Council for the first time and won it. 
Next year they propose to fight two 
seats. The village Party put up three 
candidates for the Parish Council elec- 
tions, they were all successful. 

‘If we had put up six we might have 
made a clean sweep of the Parish 
Council,’ says Jim Cooper, ‘but we’re 
not after power or importance. 

‘The development of the Labour 
Movement in Fenny Compton is just 
something that’s happened. There 
were no great issues on specific local 
affairs. There have been no slanging 
matches, no bitterness and no fuss, its 
just that the ordinary working people 
have decided that they would prefer to 
run things themselves. Democracy is 
“‘sovernment of the people, for the 
people, by the people” and here the 
people have decided that they will be 
responsible for their own affairs.’ 

The 65 per cent poll in the Parish 
Council elections gives an indication 
of the interest now being taken by 
villagers in their local affairs. The tied 
cottage is a sore point. The Labour 
councillors will press ahead with 
housing plans so that fear of eviction 
from the tied cottage will no longer 
tie a man to a job he does not want to 
do. 

‘One of the things that’s been hold- 
ing up housing,’ says Councillor 
Cooper, ‘has been difficulty about 
piped water supplied. The Southam 
Rural District Council has to send out 
water carts into some areas at regular 
intervals because there is no piped 
water and no safe water source in 
them. Water has always been one of 
our difficulties, but there was a new 
ray of hope with Mr. Attlee’s Govern- 
ment. I have even heard hardened 
Tories praising the Labour Govern- 
ment in private, for additional help 
and provision of rural water supplies 
and other rural amenities. Probably 
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the record of the Labour Government i 
is one of the greatest factors in the 
turn-over of opinion in the village.’ 
Monthly Meetings. For the first 
time, the Labour Movement in the 
Southam Rural District, is to set up a 
Local Government policy co-ordina- 
tion committee. The Labour Group, 
once a month, will meet with represen- 
tatives from each of the villages in the 
area to hear suggestions and com- 
plaints, to formulate a policy and to 
place it forward at Rural Council 
meetings. The Rural Council still has. 
only four Labour members out of a | 
total of 40, but already there are signs 
of stirrings in the other villages. 
What has been done in Fenny 
Compton can be done in other villages 
and hamlets throughout the area. “In 
some of them,’ says Councillor Cooper, 
‘the squire still holds sway. People are 
afraid that he would disapprove of 
them voting Labour and it is this sort 
of thing that we have to overcome. If 
it were not for that we might have had 
a Labour R.D.C. before now, but 
things are on the move. Village parties 
are forming and we all hope it won’t be 
long now before the people decide 
their own affairs throughout the 
Southam Rural District and when 
Stratford-upon-Avon sends a Labour 
M.P. to speak for the people of the 
constituency. PERCY CLARK 


HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS 


ADVICE TO LOCAL authorities on the 
part that housing associations and 
‘self-help’ groups can usefully play in 
the national housing programme is 
contained in a circular (44/52) issued 
by the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government last month. 

Housing associations which build 
through a building contractor can and 
do render valuable service to housing 
in many areas by providing houses for 
special needs, such as houses for aged 
persons and for key workers in new and 
expanding industries. 

Dealing with housing associations 
formed by groups of persons able or 
capable of being trained to build 
houses for occupation by members of 
the group without the help of paid 
Jabour, the circular points out that 
they make no demand on the supply 
of building labour, one of the resources 
on which the national programme 
depends, but they do draw upon the 
general pool of building materials. 

Referring to the Minister’s statement 
in the House of Commons. last 
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February, that he would like to show 
more practical appreciation of the 
initiative and determination of the 
members of ‘self-help’ groups to help 
themselves, the circular says that the 
Minister ‘hopes that any “‘self-help” 
groups able to convince the local 
authority that it has the wil and 
capacity to supplement what would 
otherwise be done in the area with the 
available building labour and so to 
make a contribution to the local 
housing programme, will be enabled 
to do so in appropriate instalments.’ 

The main types of housing associa- 
tion are: 

(a) Associations activated by spirit 
of philanthropy and _ social 
service ; 

(b) associations formed for provid- 
ing houses for employees of 
particular industrial under- 
takings ; 

(c) associations formed by a group 
of persons with the object of 
providing houses for members 
of the group. 

A housing association is defined in 
the Housing Acts as: “A society, body 
of trustees or company established for 
the purpose of, or amongst whose 
objects or powers are included those 
of, constructing, improving or manag- 
ing or facilitating or encouraging the 
construction or improvement of houses, 
being a society, body of trustees or 
company who do not trade for profit 
or whose constitution or rules pro- 
hibit the issue of any capital with 
interest or dividend exceeding the 
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rate for the time being prescribed by 
the Treasury, whether with or without 
differentiation as between share and 
loan capital.’ 

A local authority, with the approval 
of the Minister, can enter into an 
agreement with a housing association 
for the building of new houses or 
flats (section 94, Housing Act, 1936, 
as amended by section | and First 
Schedule, Housing Act, 1949) or a 
hostel (section 40, Housing Act, 1949), 
or for the carrying out of a scheme of 
conversion or improvement (section 
31, Housing Act, 1949) and the 
housing association will then receive, 
through the local authority, the appro- 
priate Exchequer subsidy. 

No licence under Defence Regula- 
tion 56A is required for the erection of 
houses which attract Exchequer sub- 
sidy, but in all other cases a licence 
must be obtained before building can 
be started. 

The local authority can assist a 
housing association by themselves 


Out of a population of under 400, over 100 are paid-up members 


making grants or loans by subscribing 
to loan or share capital or by guaran- 
teeing payments in connection with 
money borrowed or share capital 
issued (section 93, Housing Act, 1936). 
A local authority may also with the 
consent of the Minister sell or lease 
land acquired by them for housing 
purposes (section 79, Housing Act, 
1936). 

The National Federation of Housing 
Societies, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1, has been officially recognised 
under section 96 of the Housing Act, 
1936, as a central association or body 
‘for the purpose.of promoting the 
formation and extension of housing 
associations and of giving them advice 
and assistance.’ It is the only central 
association so recognised. If, therefore, 
further information is required about 
the formation and functions of a 
housing association, including a ‘self- 
help’ group, the secretary of the 
Federation should be consulted. 

BRIAN STEVENS 


HOUSING POSITION AT 30 APRIL, 1952 


NEW PERMANENT HOUSES 
TEMPORARY HOUSES 


Total new houses Me 
CONVERSIONS, REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE, ETC. 


Total new homes.. 


Housing Accommodation provided since end of war 


) 
Great England | 
Britain and Wales Scotland 
1,087,359 965,037 122,322 | 
157,146 124,970 32,176 | 
1,244,505 1,090 ,007 154,498 
338,880 327,265 11,655 
1,583,425 1,417,272 166,153 


Total conyersions, etc., may fall occasionally owing to derequisitions. 
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STATISTICS 


1951 


~ 


1952 


 - 
October November | December | January February March 

PRODUCTION 

Interim Index of Industrial Production 

All Industries 1946 = 100 150 152 137 144 —- 148 

Mining and Quarrying .. 124 127 119 118 _- 127 

Textiles and Clothing 133 129 106 122 — = 

Food, Drink, Tobacco .. 126 134 131 125 121 = 

Engineering Mic i 164 167 152 156 163 — 

Building and Contracting 140 140 130 120 129 137 

Bricks, Cement. etc. 197 202 182 191 191 — 

COAL (thousand tons) 

ba coal production weekly averages 4,507 4,557 4,272 4,337 4,560 4,639 

1938 = 4,353 

Total Coal Consumption (excluding exports): 3,970 4,223 4,274 4,466 4,576 4,325 
1938 average = 3,463 

Coal Exports and Bunker coal 277 262 236 206 262 261 
1938 average = 890 

Output per manshift (in tons, 1938 = 1°14) .. 1-22 1°23 121 1-20 1:21 1-22 

Total Wage Earners (thousands) A, 694 695 697 702 708 710 
1938 = 782 

OVERSEAS TRADE 

(United Kingdom) (in £ millions) 

Total Exports (including re-exports) .. Sas 245:8 254-0 213-4 264-3 244°1 265:2 

Percentages of 1938 volume at comparable 
Prices vac i eS Ke be 169** 

Total Imports (in £ millions) 362°6 328-8 314-1 357-1 296:9 333-1 
Exports to Dollar Area 26:9 25:1 20-6 25-4 pH? 27°1 
Imports from Dollar Area 76:8 80-7 68-4 74:2 60-8 75:0 
Deficit with Dollar Area 9%; re 49-9 55-6 47°8 48-8 39-6 47:9 

*Total Deficit (not including invisible trade) 116-8 74:8 100-7 92°8 52-8 67:9 
{Terms of Trade 

Export Prices 125 126 Tt 107+ 108+ 107 

Import Prices 133 134 t 103+ 103+ 103 

EMPLOYMENT (Great Britain) see note 

Total Working Population (thousands) 23,480 23,480 23,426 23,454 23,432 23,443 
June 1939 = 19,750 
Figures include unemployed and Forces. 

Armed Forces (thousands) 844 853 852 859 860 863 
June 1939 = 480 
December 1947 = 1,119 

Unemployed (thousands) 276 297 350 385 405 450 
July 1938 = 1,786-5 

Working days lost through Industrial Disputes 
(monthly average 1918-39, excluding 1926, 
was 969,000) .. has ‘ne 3 .. | 111,000 91,000 40,000 79,000 75,000 249,000 

WAGES AND PRICES a 

Interim Index of Retail Prices . Ae oe 129 129 130 132 133 133 

(based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, 
household goods, etc. June 1947 = 100) 

Food Prices (1947 = 100) oye re 143 144 145 150 150 LOLES* 

Weekly Wage Rates ae oe he 122 126 126 127 128 128 

(June 1947 = 100; September 1939 = 60) 

Average Weekly Earningst Oct. 1948 | April 1949 | Oct. 1949 | April 1950 | Oct. 1950 | April 1951 

(industrial, including overtime, etc.) 

Men over 21 (1938 = £3 9s. Od.) .. LO miele £6 19 11 £7 925.8) £7. ae I £7 dO eae ESO ee 
Women over 18 (1938 = £1 12s. 6d.) £314. (6. £317" 25 £318 | 9h LAS TO) 64a acre eee Aen meet 


Employment figures are at end of month. Total working population includes indoor domestic workers and persons aboye pensionable age who prior: ; 


to January 1949 were excluded. Following repeal of the Control of Engagement Order, vacancies need not be registered at Exchanges; reliable figures 


of unfilled vacancies are therefore no longer ayailable. 


* The invisible trade (military and other expenditure overseas, receipts from shipping, etc.) of the U.K. showed a deficit of £172 million in 1946 and 


of £189-millicn.in 1947; a fayourable balance of £103 million in 1948, £110 million in 1949 and £382 million in 1950. 


t A new index was introduced in January 1950 based on 1947 = 100. At that time Export Prices were 259-per cent and Import Prices 297 per cent o 
the 1938 prices. A new index was again introduced in January 1951, based on 1950 = 100, and again in January 1952, based on 1951 = 100. 


** New index based on 1947 = 100. For approx. 1938 comparison multiply by 1'1, Figures are for each quarter where completed. 


*** New Index Summary 1952 = 100 


t Excluding agriculture coalmining, shipping, docks, catering, entertainment, commerce ,banking, distribution. See FAC T, May 1951. 
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